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ABOUT TOWN. 



BY "JEEMS PIPES OF PIPESVILLE." 

Spamy feelings for a moment when I relate briefly 
a visit I made to the palatial quarters of the "Fa- 
ther of Waters "the other (lay. I think the in- 
ventor of " Visbey-Vashy," "Kissing her," "Bay- 
rat," and " Phzisquat " ought tobe immortalized, 
and Dr. Hanbury Smith is just that man. 

Well, I went under ground several feet, saw 
more machinery, furnaces, pumps, gas tubes, 
chemicals, salts, niirate of silver, ^gold fishes, 
corks, bottles, hammers, men, more bottles, more 
men, more medicine, ice, machinery, more corks, 
men hitting bottles, and bottles standing it 
bravely; more ice, more bottles, and all sorts of 
more machinery. Saw a man come in that 
couldn't walk without a crutch, drank one glass 
of Kissing-her, and left his crutch bebind bim by 
mistake. 

Another man had Roomitory Inflamatism m 
his left eye for four ears, took two glasses of 
Vishey-Vashy, and left with both eyes wide open. 

Another lady with a large family had the Wis- 
selttackers very much, pervading her entire sys- 
tem, one glass caused her to be relieved immedi- 
ately, if not sooner. 

One of the leading journals of this city had the 
following extraordinary criticism on Mr. George 
W. Morgan's performance at the big organ affair 
at Brooklyn. "Mr. Morgan displayed his perfect 
mastery of the organ 'per see,' that is, he per- 
ceived the organ. Although the instrument was 
entirely new to him he handled with his feit in the 
most familiar manner. Under his hands the organ 
spoke, and asked the audience how it did f to 
which it replied, 'Pretty well thankee, How are 
you ? ' This made quite a sensation— Mr. Beecher 
rising and bowing his thanks. And although the 
absence of his regular weight (146 lbs.) was evi- 
dently apparent, his performances were brilliant 
in the extreme. 

" He played with all his heart. 

" This i3 the first time that a man has lived, 
and succeeded in accomplishing' this remarkable 

feet. 

"Palpitation followed immediately, but Mr. 
Morgan is doing well now. 

"He preserved none of his power, for though 
heaviiy taxed (since the war, thecroton, gas, and 
other household turniture has been enormous) 
having to play four entire pieces and suspend two 
encores, he developed the power and pathos of his 
organ, to the fullest technical extent of his un- 
•tired stability. Mr. Morgan a'ways rise3 when he 
leevos his seat, and never falls below his high 
standard— or any other man." 



thither. The band is superb, and a fortune is be- 
ins made. 



A friend of yours Mr. Editor— with such a lovely 
pair of eyes— handed me there these three stanzas 
with which I'll close this screed: 

Come to my heart, in beauty come 1 

Sleep on Its pulse, my withered flower, 
Thou'rt loveliest in thy fading bloom, 
And sweetest in thy dying hour I 

I bound thee in my hair to-night, 
It was an hour of mirth and glee, 

And many thought my spirits light, 
But ah 1 the truthl'll whisper thee 1 

They knew not that the heart could fling 
A fragrance in its wounded hour, 

Like the faint perfume hovering 
Round thee my faded flower 1 



GIOVANNI CIMABUE, 



Dolly Davenport is back from his European 
tour, looking rosy and happy. 

He made the entire tour of Europe, including 
stoppages, in less than three months. 

He has been offered an engagement of $150 a 
week at Wallack's. 



Draper's English Opera commences on the 20th 
in Fourteenth Street. The charming Miss Rosa 
Cooke is to be the Prima Donna, and will set all 
young New York wild by the witchery of her style 
and charming vocalization. 

. Oh ! what a delicious night I passed at Theo- 
dore Thomas' 1 Aint those Gardens tip top? 
And what delightful audiences are attracted 



Bom at Florence, 1240; died about 1302. 

To Cimabue for three centuries had been award- 
ed the lofty title of " Father of Modern Painting ; " 
and to him, on the authority of Vasari, had been 
ascribed the merit, or rather the miracle, of hav- 
ing revived the art of painting when utterly lost, 
deati and buried;— of having by his single genius 
brought light out of darkness, form and beauty 
out of chaos. The error or gross exaggeration 
of Vasari in making these claims for his country- 
man has been pointed out by later authors. Some 
have even denied to Cimabue any share whatever 
in the regeneration of art; and, at all events, it 
seems clear that his claims have been much over- 
stated; that, so far from painting being a lost art 
in the thirteenrh century, and the race of artists 
annihilated, as Vasari would lead us to believe, 
several cotemporary painters were living and 
working in the cities and churches of Italy pre- 
vious to 1240; and it is possible to trace back an 
uninterrupted series of pictorial remains and 
names of painters even to the fourth century. 
But, in depriving Cimabue of his false glories, 
enough remains to interest aud fix attention on 
the period at which he lived. His name has stood 
too long, too conspicuously, too justly, as a land- 
mark in the history of art, to be now thrust back 
under the waves of oblivion. A rapid glance 
over the progress of painting before his time will 
enable us to judge of his true claims, and place 
hiin in his true position relative to those who pre- 
ceded and those who followed him. 

The early Christians had confounded, in their 
horror of heathen idolatry, all imitative art and 
all artists. They regarded with decided hostility 
all images, and those who wrought them as bound 
to the service of Satan and heathenism; and we 
find all visible representations of sacred person- 
ages and actions conlined to mystic emblems. 
Thus, the Cross signified Redemption; the Fish, 
Baptism; the Ship represented the Church; the 
Serpent, Sin, or the Spirit of Evil. When, in the 
fourth century, the struggle between paganism 
and Christianity ended in the triumph and recog- 
nition of the latter, and art revived, it was, ii not 
in a new form, in a newspirit, by which the old 
torms were to be gradually moulded and modified. 
The Christians found the shell of ancient art re- 
maining; the traditionary handicraft still existed; 
certain models of figure and drapery, &c, hand- 
ed down from antiquity, though degenerated and 
distorted, remained in use, and were applied to 
illustrate, by direct or symbolical representations, 



the tenets of a purer faith. From the beginning, 
the figures selected to typify our redemption were 
those of the Saviour and the Blessed Virgin, first 
separately, and then conjointly as the Mother and 
Infant. The earliest monuments of Christian art 
remaining are to be (bund, nearly effaced, on the 
walls and ce lings of the catacombs at Rome, to 
which the persecuted martyrs of the faith had fied 
for refuge. The first recorded representation of 
the Saviour is in the character ot the Good Shep- 
herd, and the attributes ot Orpheus and Apollo 
were borrowed to express the character of him 
who " redeemed souls from hell," and " gathered 
his people like sheep." In the cemetery of St; 
Calixtus, at Rome, a head of Christ was discov- 
ered, the most ancient of which any copy has 
come down to us. The figure is colossal; the 
fice a long oval, the countenance mild, grave, 
melancholy; the long hair parted on tie brow, 
falling in two masses on either shoulder; the 
beard not thick, but short and divided. Here, 
then, obviously imitated from some traditional 
descrip:ion (probably the letter of Lcntulus to 
the Roman Senate, supposed to be a fabrication 
of the third century), we have the type, the gen- 
eric character, since adhered to in the representa- 
tions of the Redeemer. In the same manner tra- 
ditional heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, rudely 
sketched, became, in after-times, the groundwork 
of the highest dignity and beauty, still retaining 
that peculiarity of form and character which time 
and long custom had consecrated in the eye's of 
the devout. 

A controversy arose afterwards in the early 
Ghristain church, which had a most important in- 
fluence on art, as subsequently developed. One 
party, with St. Cyril at their head, maintained 
that the form of the Saviour having been describ- 
ed by the prophet as without of any outward come- 
liness, he ought to be represented in painting as 
utterly hideous and repulsive. Happily the most 
eloquent and influential among the lathers of the 
church, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, 
and St. Bernard, took up the other side of the 
question. The pope, Adrian I., threw his infalli- 
bility into the scale; and from the eighth century 
we find it irrevocably decided, and confirmed by a 
papal bull, that the Redeemer should bo repres- 
ented with all the attributes of divine beauty 
which art, in its then rude state, could lend him. 
The most ancient representations of the Virgin 
Mary now remaining are the old mosaics, which 
are referred to the latter half of the lil'ih century. 
In these she is represented as a colossal figure, 
majestically draped, standing, one hand on her 
breast, and her eyes raised to heaven; then suc- 
ceeded her image in her maternal character, seat- 
ed on a throne, with the infant Saviour in her 
arms. We must bear iu mind, once for all, that 
fronj the earliest ages.of Christianity the Virgin 
Mother has been selected as the a'.legorical typo 
ot Religion, in the abstract sense; and to this, 
her symbolical character, must be referred t.ioso 
representations of later times, in which she ap- 
pears as trampling on the Dragon; as folding 
her votaries within the skirts of her ample robe; 
as interceding tor sinners; as crowned between 
heaven and earth by the Father and the Son. 

Besides the representations of Christ and the 
Virgin, some of the characters and incidents of 
the Old Testament were selected as pictures, gen- 
erally with reference to corresponding characters 
and incidents in the Gospel; thus, St. Augustin. 
in the latter half of the fourth century, speaks of 
the sacrifice of Issac as a common subject, typi- 
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cal, of course, of the Great Sacrifice. The eleva- 
tion of the brazen serpent signified the Crucifix- 
ion; Jonah and the whale, the Resurrection, <fec. 
This system of corresponding subjects, of type 
and anti-type, was afterwards, as we shall seo, 
carried much further. 

In the sevonth century, painting, as it existed 
in Europe, may be divided into two great schools 
or styles: the Western, or Roman, of which the 
central point was Rome, and which was disting- 
uished, amid great rudeness of execution, by a 
certain dignity of expression and solemnity ot 
feeling: and the Eastern, or Byzantine school, of 
which Constantinople was the head-quarters, and 
which was distinguished by greater mechanical 
skill, by adherence to the old classical forms, by 
the use of gilding, and by the mean, vapid, spirit- 
less conception of motive and character. 

Prom the seventh to the ninth oentury the most 
important and interesting remains of pictorial art 
are the mosaics in the c'mrches, and the minia- 
ture paintings with which the MS. Bibles and 
Gospels were deoorated. 

But during the tenth and eleventh, centuries 
Italy fell into a state of complete barbarism and 
contusion, which almost extinguished the practice 
of art in any shape. 01 this period only a few 
works ot extreme rudeness remain. In the east- 
ern empire painting still survived. It became, 
In 'eed, more and more conventional, insipid, and 
incorrect, but the technical methods were kept 
up; and thus it happened that when, in 1204, 
Constantinople was taken by the Crusaders, and 
that the intercourse between the east and west of 
E irope was resumed, several Byzantine painters 
passed Into Italy and Germany, where they were 
employed to decorate the churches; and taught 
the practice of their art, their manner of pencil- 
ling, niiNins and using colors, and gilding orna- 
meuts, to such as chose to learn of them. Ihej 
brought over the Byzantine types ot lorm and 
color, thu long, leaii limbs of thesa nts, the dark- 
visaged Madonnas, the blood-streaming crucifix- 
es; and these patterns were followed more or less 
servilely by the* native Italian painters who stud- 
ied under them. Specimens of this early art re- 
main, and in these later times have been dili- 
gently sought and collected into museums as cu- 
riosities, illustrating the history and progress ot 
art. As such they are, in the highest degree, in- 
teresting; but it must be confessed that, other- 
wise, they are not attractive. In the Berlin Gal- 
lery, aud in that of the fine arts at Florence, the 
best specimens have beea brought together, and 
there are a few in the Louvre. The subject is 
generally the Madonna and Child, throned ; some- 
times alone, sometimes with angels or saints ran- 
ged on each side. The characteristics are, in all 
cases, the same. The figures are stiff, the ex- 
tremities long and meajre, the features hard v and 
expressionless, the eyes long and narrow. The 
head of the Virgin is generally declined to the 
left ; the infant Saviour is generally clothed, and 
sometimes crowned. Two fingers of bis right 
hand are extended in act to bless; the left hand 
holding a globe, a scroll, or a book. With regard 
to the execution, the ornaments of the throne and 
borders of the draperies, and frequently the back- 
ground, are elaborately gilded; the local colors are 
generally vivid; there is little or no relief; the 
handling is streaky ; the flesh-lints are blackish or 
greenish. At this time, and for two hundred years 
afterwards (before the invention of oil painting", 
pictures were painted either in trcsco, — an art 
never wholly lost,— or on seasoned board, and the 



colors mixed with water, thickened with the white 
of egg er the juice of the young shoots of the fig- 
tree. Tliis last method was styled by the Italians 
a cotta or a tempera, by the French en dOrempe, 



all movable pictures were executed previous to 
1410. 

(To 6e Continued.) 



quently adds something from his own store when 
there is a deficiency in the subject. Perhaps we 
may admit the charge, not unkindly made, that, 
of late years, this tendency has resulted in man- 
nerism ; but, certainly, if this be so, it is not pe- 



and in English distemper*; and in this manner culiar to Sully. For Sully, like Seth Cheney, can 
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ART IN PHILADELPHIA— THOMAS SULLY'S STUDIO— 
REMINISCENCES OP AN OLD MAN BEAUTIFUL. 



Philadelphia, August, 1866. 
These Philadelphia houses are a pleasant re- 
lief to the monotony of New-York; not so much 
externally, for, certainly, Philadelphia streets 
cannot be excelled for monotony; but, internally, 
there seems much more individuality and freedom 
of convention than with us. It was very pleasant 
to me to find myself sitting in this quaint, old- 
fashioned parlor, where all the furniture looked 
as if it had been used and enjoyed; as if none of 
it were there for show, but all lor service, and it 
was easy to see that refinement and culture and 
worth had made this plain house their home, and 
thrown the charm of their presence and memory 
around it; a charm' which unphoistery and gild- 
ing cannot supply. Through the open door I 
looked out across the entry into the little garden 
with its high brick wall, where the climbing ivy 
aud the shrubbery added to the coolness, and to 
the old-tune look ot the surroundings. 

Presently, I heard a light, quick step, and Mr. 
Jully entered the room and gave me a cordial 
welcome. He is slightly below middle size, of a 
slender frame, but, though now 83 years old, 
scarcely bent at all, and showing hardly any signs 
of age. A bright, active and most kindly spirit, 
to whom nature has been gracious beyond her 
wont, having left him in undisturbed possession 
of those senses which he has never abused; with 
ey 'S that need no spectacles, and that still allow 
him to work his accustomed time at the easel, 
with perfect hearing, with appetite, and sleep, 
and with a memory that holds as in a magic crys- 
tal mirror the long procession of his varied, busy 
yjars. 

Mr. Sully led me up stairs to his painting-room, 
which is at the back of the house and is entered 
by a sort of ante-chamber, where several of his 
pictures are hung. The painting-room itself is a 
large square room, built for the use to which it is 
applied, but singularly unlike studios in general. 
A large easel at one side, a table or two, on one 
of which was a sword presented to his son, Gen. 
Sully, by his brother officers, and three or four 
chairs, constitute its sole furniture. No canvases, 
no casts, no pictures; none of the ordinary litter 
of studios, none ot the interesting confusion of 
bric-a-brac which makes many an artist's room a 
museum, and affords, so often, a delightful relief 
from the owner's pictures I Mr. Sully had. been 
painting all the morning, and said that he still 
felt his old happiness at the easel. He had not 
been well for a day or two; at one time, indeed, 
he had been in some danger, but, he said, pleas- 
antly, "I do not wish to (lie yet, I am not ready; 
but, then, I think I never shall be." Certainly, 
he. seems in no danger of leaving this pleasant 
world, although no one can know anything of his 
life, or how those who know him best speak of 
him, without feeling that if death may oe looked 
upon ..ith tranquillity by any man, surely Sully 
has no reason to be afraid. 

In the ante-chamber is bis full-length portrait 
ot his wite, an excellent picture, and a very good 
example of his style. Mrs. Sully sits at the end 
of a sofa; she is dressed in black, and by her side 
stands a dog which she has b en feeding with a 
bit of bread. Sully has "great felicity in placing 
a sitter. By an instinctive refinement, he strikes 
the mean between stiffness and over freedom. 
He calls out all the refinement there is in his sit- 
ter, and, it may be confessed, that ho not iufre- 



not paint vulgarity. A too great preponderance 
of body over spirit daunts him, and weakens his 
hand. Cheney escaped by refusing the sitter. 
When Daniel Webster's friends urged him to paint 
the Great Defender, Cheney consented after long 
demur, and made the honest effort; but, finally, 
he said, "I cannot do it, Mr. Webster had better 
go to Elliott." Sully had a different method of 
dealing with such tasks; he looked through the 
flesh, to the spirit, where there was any, and tried 
to express that; ho idealized, he turned all to 
grace. This has made him famous as a painter 
of women; and under his hand the plainest of 
her sex saw herself transfigured; a new light in 
her eyes, new grace in her motion, she saw her- 
self as, in moments of aspiration, she desired to 
be; as, in her highest self-appreciation, she fondly 
persuaded herself that she was. Sully paints 
women as their lovers see them. 

In the same ante-chamber is the original study 
of the head of Queen Victoria tor the portrait 
which he was commissioned to paiut by the St. 
George ; s Society of Philadelphia. The finished 
picture is now in the rotunda ot the Penn. Acad- 
emy of the Fne Arts, where is, also, his fine pic- 
ture of Cooke, the actor, in the character of Rich- 
ard HI. Mr. Sulljr gave me a very interesting ac- 
count of his experience in painting the Queen. 
He found no difficulty in getting permission lo 
paint, but the greatest difficulty in the world in 
getting a time appointed to begin. It was evi- 
dent that there was design in the way in which 
he was put off, and it is possible that similar ap- 
plications may have been numerous as to make 
it desirable to diminish their number. But Sully 
persevered, and at length, on a certain day, he 
was told that the Queen would be ready at any 
hour he might chose to name. He named 12 
o'clock, and went to Buckingham Palace at that 
hour, where he found everything in readiness. 
The Queen was at that time nineteen years old, 
and made the impression upon Mr. Sully of a 
well-bred girl, of great sweetness of disposition, 
and the most unaffected, cordial manners. There 
was no more constraint imposed upon the painter 
by the diflerence in their worldly positions than 
he would have felt in the presence of any lady of 
bis own country: and, indeed, Mr. Sully bears 
this testimony to the manners of the titled En- 
glish of whom he necessarily saw much on his 
frequent, visits to the palace and in the negotiation 
previous to beginning the picture — that the high- 
er the rank and the more responsible the place, 
the greater the simplicity and ease of intercourse. 
After the sketch of the tace and head was made, 
Mr. Sully said to Her Majesty that if there would 
be no impropriety in another person wearing the 
coronet, jewels and robe, he would relieve her 
from the necessity of sitting longer, as his finish- 
ed sketch made it unnecessary. She replied that 
there could be no objection whatever to another's 
wearing the robe and coronet; but, she added, 
"Do not spare me; I am here to sit, and am 
ready to do all that is necessary." This is a small 
matter, you will think; but, to me, it seems char- 
acteristic of the Queen, who has always been said 
to be punctilious in the discharge of her duty in 
little thiugs as well as great. This is one of the 
secrets of the firm hold she has on the hearts of 
her people, a hold firmer than has been held by 
any Queen siuco Elizabeth, or by any King,' either; 
it is not a sentiment, it is a conviction of her sub- 
stantial worth. Mr. Sully says that she was re- 
markably punctual and considerate ; she had great 
animal spirits and talked with freedom and ani- 
mation. I think there is no doubt he has flattered 
her in his portrait; but goodness, sense, sweet- 
ness and cheerfulness will make even a plain face 
look charming; andSdiy's picture must be truer 
than Thorhburn's miniature, with its sullen, down- 
cast, dumpy features. The painter says that he 

found the greatest difficulty in paiuliug her mouth, 



